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activity for which we have well-trained mechanisms,
while still sufficiently novel to tax our powers somewhat,
is an interesting action to perform, and we are driven to
its performance by the impulse towards overcoming
the surmountable that it offers. Those who, like
McDougall, attempt to trace all motive force to the
instincts, would regard such acts as driven by the native
impulses of curiosity and manipulation; but in so doing
they miss the point. There is not an undifferentiated
reservoir of motive force, to be called curiosity, that
can be led off into one or another act of perception; but
curiosity is simply a collective name for an indefinite
number of impulses, each of which is dependent on the
existence of some degree of ability to perceive and under-
stand a certain object. The child shows curiosity first
with regard to bright lights and sharp contrasts, which
are the natural stimuli for his eye movements; later,
after he has learned to some extent to know persons and
things, his curiosity is directed towards them; and when
he has begun to perceive the relations of things, he shows
curiosity regarding these relations. His capacity to
acquire mechanisms for handling various sorts of ob-
jects is native, to be sure, but it is only as this capacity
is developed by training that the curiosity appears. In
other words, curiosity, the driving force in any per-
ceptual act, is better conceived as the interest in that
particular perceptual act, or, more intelligibly, in that
particular object. As then the child becomes able by
his experience to apprehend objects, he comes to have
new interests, new driving forces for his perception.
Similar remarks can be made regarding the develop-
ment of interest in skilled movements.